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Christian Contrition and Action 

= N the solemnity of this season, when heart-search- into hardened men before their minds and bodies 

on ing should be at its height, we may well reflect on have experienced what youth should bring. All this 

‘y. two perils that beset the path of those who give their must be accepted if the war is to be won, but not 
moral support to the prosecution of war. One is complacently accepted unless we are to lose the peace. 
that they may become less sensitive than they have The second peril is of a different sort. It is theo- 
been hitherto to the brutalities that war engenders. logical in essence and is enhanced by the fact that 

0- The other is that in their tough realism about the the 7 caught us at ° time when the social hope 

oil nature of man, they may lose faith in the possibility enna in Wiherat rogue eine anny effectiv ay 

he Sedation tux wnstl aaleintiie on tink oak -& assailed. The attack upon it was in part, certainly, 
for petits 8 a y well founded, for our Protestant churches had be- 

m- tragedy may not recur. come cradles of an easy optimistic faith in salvation 

eir The first of these perils manifests itself in the fear by social mechanics. And the contention of the 

id- that softness and sentimentality will weaken the war “realists” got itself impressively documented in the 
effort, and that even in victory the fruits of that outbreak of the most savage war of modern times. 

. victory may be lost through misguided gentleness in The illusion of modern progress was rudely dispelled. 

a the political reordering of the world. The fear is That lesson must never be forgotten. 

- probably well grounded in both respects, but this Yet it is doubtful if the real lesson has been 
only enhances the moral danger. The necessity of learned. If the great error of liberal Christianity 
inflicting suffering on fellow human beings, even in consisted in a spurious concept of man’s nature, the 

™ vindication of a principle and in defense of others, great error of the future is likely to be a preoccupa- 

a is corroding to the conscience unless one is protected tion with the individual man to the exclusion of the 

hat from it by a miracle of grace. This is why self-iden- possibilities of a Christian culture. The question 

.di- tification with the enemy in a common fund of guilt here is not as to the derivation of the meaning of 

ont, is so necessary to the Christian who fights. He is history though that is a very important question for 

as- unfit to stand and fight if he is not continually driven Christian philosophers. Nor is it one of perfectionist 
wn to his knees in penitent prayer. All unawares, he is assumptions as to the realization of Utopia within 
me caught in the flood of self-righteousness that is blind history. Rather it is a question of the significance 

_ to the fact that a Nazi is essentially still a man—an of society itself, of the power of a cultural discipline 
insidious self-righteousness that can without a shud- as against man’s original nature. 
der contemplate the conventional cartoon, now a It is a commonplace among students of human 

rian national institution, that makes a Japanese appear to culture and human psychology that the savage in 

The be a baboon. It is better to admit frankly that war man is ever near the surface. Human nature, in 

hd inevitably breeds hate than sentimentally to refuse any meaningful sense of the term, is more than what 
to face that reality. But for a Christian to lose his an individual possesses by virtue of his native inher- 
hatred of hate is to lose his Christianity. “It must itance, whether biologically or theologically con- 
be that offenses a but woe to that man by whom ceived. It is a collective achievement. Christianity 

of the offense cometh. It is a good thing for a min- itself is a communal phenomenon, and the Kingdom 

Dr. ister in these days to imagine himself a chaplain to of God, whether conceived eschatologically or devel- 
prisoners of war and to consider whether he could opmentally, is realized only in spiritual community. 
lose himself in the cure of souls. Redemption is profoundly individual in its reference, 

Equally urgent is it that we be not blind to the but it is communal in substance. “The Bible knows 
evil inherent in the suspension of liberties, the regi- nothing of solitary religion.” By the same token, 
mentation of life, the arbitrary exercise of power, grace is as truly social as it is individual in its 
and the grinding discipline that seeks to turn boys operation. 
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Hence the possibility of making a better world, 
and a progressively more peaceful world, is not ex- 
cluded by the most realistic view of the nature of 
individual man. The idea of a Christian society is 
indeed quixotic if it means that a redeemed man 
ceases to be potentially a great sinner, but if it is 
rooted in the efficacy of community as a molder of 
human nature, which changes the pattern both of 
man’s sins and of his virtues, all that we know of 


human life supports it as a valid hope. We may 
grant that “Thy Kingdom come on earth” embodies 
a bit of New Testament eschatology, in that the 
“earth” was to be miraculously transformed, but “ye 
are laborers together with God” has a temporal 
reference which cannot be expunged without emascu- 


lating the gospel. And part of that labor is a pro- 


digious effort to eradicate war. 
F. E. J. 


The Manger, The Cross and The Resurrection 


A Christian Interprecation of Our Time 
PAUL RAMSEY 


HRISTIANITY is not a compound of all the 

sentimentalities. Nor is it simply a compound 
of all the sentiments, however fine they may be, 
which we annually experience in our celebration of 
the Nativity. “Christmas Christianity” is not 
enough! We must go on, if not to Easter, at least 
to Good Friday. Not the Manger, but the Cross is 
the symbol of the deepest meaning of the Christian 
faith. 

In Christ, it has been said, are met in one man’s 
ideal of what God ought to be, and God’s ideal of 
what man ought to be. Christ is a revelation of the 
nature of God’s love, and, at the same time, an ideal 
for human devotion and ethical endeavor. The 
Cross, moreover, is a disclosure of the fact that man 
who nailed Christ there is a sinner, and a revelation 
of the magnitude of human sin. At the Cross we 
know that man is a sinner, and that he is a great 
sinner. But we also receive through the Cross a 
profound insight into the nature of human sin when 
we hear Jesus saying, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” (Luke 23: 34) 

This is what we need to have brought home to us, 
if we are to understand what is meant by saying 
that we, like all men, are sinners. It is altogether 
probable that the current increased use of the word 
“sin” has far outstripped the increased sense of sin 
which it is supposed to indicate. Even while saying 
that we know that sin is something deeper than 
merely “missing the mark,” it may still appear that 
the chief business of our lives is to aim just a bit 
straighter, and that the principle result we expect 
from Christian exhortation is that people will tug 
just a little harder at their bootstraps in their struggle 
for perfection. Sin is exhausted of its meaning by 
the particular sins of which we are conscious, and 
from which one by one we may hope to turn away. 
We have not heard Jesus praying for us, “Father, 
do thou forgive them, not this time because they 


seek forgiveness, but because they know not what 
they do.” 

Liberal Protestantism has been overly concerned 
to refute the very probable and somewhat trivial 
Socratic truth that all men, whatever they do, do it 
because they think it is good to do so. Our con- 
ception of sin has been that of known wrong con- 
sciously embraced, or known right deliberately 
violated. If sin be this, then, according to Socrates, 
no one ever sins; and we may use the word only 
by the empty logical device of referring to a “class 
without any members,” as we may, if we wish, 
speak of those people at the north pole who are 
Hottentots. In either case, sinners or polar Hotten- 
tots, there are none present. Consequently, liberals 
have set out to find deliberate sins, and finding them 
to eradicate them severally. 

Sin has other reality than this, however, and the 
word sin greater meaning. Are not we ourselves 
forced to speak of sin in a manner which indicates 
our belief that responsibility for our actions can 
penetrate below the level of consciousness of our 
actions; and that, as a consequence, the deepest sin 
is unconscious, not conscious? More important than 
the petty actions of childhood, which may be the 
conscious violation of known standards, are the 
unnumbered cruelties of children to children in the 
otherwise good organization of their gang life. A 
German Nazi youth may well serve his cause with 
such zeal and conviction that neither he nor many 
of his comrades or leaders are consciously sinful 
in producing its cruelties. Do we not here recog- 
nize that sin and responsibility may vary inversely, 
rather than directly, with consciousness, so that 
greater sincerity actually means greater sin? Our own 
responsible and sinful implication in social institu- 
tions must already extend far out beyond the range 
of our conscious participation, else on what grounds 
do we make ourselves more consciously sinful by 
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making ourselves more sensitive to the grinding, 
impersonal results of our common life? And when 
we are stabbed sharply awake to evil results that 
have followed from one of our actions, which we 
certainly did not “intend that way,” should this not 
give us pause, and bring the reflection that it is not 
just in this case that we sin not knowing what 
we do. 


Repentance 


What, then, of repentance? Repentance in which 
we suffer remorse for an action the evil character 
of which has thrust itself, or has somehow been 
hauled into our consciousness, is clearly different 
from that repentance which is appropriate for our 
deeper, unconscious sin. Repentance for our uncon- 
scious sin, make no mistake about it, is repentance 
for our righteousness. It is superfluous to say “for 
our supposed righteousness,” because before God 
all human righteousness is “supposed” until God 
has acted the judged. Like St. Paul, what we need 
is not so much conversion from our sins as con- 
version from our righteousness. How, then, shall 
we repent for the unconscious sin of our righteous- 
ness? 


This is a desperate practical need of the world 
today. Last summer, Life magazine published an 
account of one Buzz Wagner, who was recently 
killed in an accident while on a routine flight in 
the continental United States, but who was then the 
leader of a group of our men engaged in operating 
areoplanes against the Japanese. The title of the 
article, “Kill or Be Killed,” indicates both the 
dogged nature of the fighting and the desperado 
type of courage therein portrayed. Three weeks 
later, in a letter to the editor, the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom protested 
against this process of training up “public enemies”’ 
for the post-war world through an emphasis on the 
“sinister prowess” and “foul attitudes” of this hero. 
“What,” the writer asks, “will be the future of men 
whose training is contrary to the laws of organized 
society? What sort of men are we turning out to 
save our democracy?” That is to say, unrepentant 
unrighteousness or conscious cruelty is not fit to 
tule the world. 


Later this protest was itself protested, first, by 
two wives of men serving in this group: 


“Suppose Buzz Wagner and all the other ‘public 
enemies’ who are doing their duty bravely, told 
you what must be their inmost feeling about 
the game of ‘kill or be killed’-—would that help 
anyone ?” 


And by a friend, who wrote: 


“Buzz Wagner is my friend. He has ‘sinister 
prowess’ but not one ‘foul attitude’ in his whole 


being ... [Fortunately] these men will rule our 
post-war world.” 


The first correspondent is correct, of course, in 
seeing that the unrepentant unrighteousness of men 
consciously, deliberately, and unrepentantly sinful 
is permanently destructive; but what she does not 
see is that repentance for unrighteousness and for 
conscious sin is not enough. The second group of 
correspondents is correct in seeing that repentance 
for unrighteousness is not alone adequate for this 
hour, but they are wrong in failing to see that 
unrepentant righteousness is no more competent to 
organize our world than is unrepentant unrighteous- 
ness. Their letters are an amazing but altogether 
typical instance of how much confidence we place 
in the righteousness of men, and of the greater 
comfort we get from “idolatry” than from trusting 
the Lord. Before God, unrepentant unrighteousness 
and unrepentant righteousness come to the same 
thing ; and an indication that they are judged alike 
by God is the fact that in history they come in time 
to the same thing, namely, cruelty. This is the 
Cross in History from which also, in the light of 
the Cross of Christ, we learn that man’s deepest sin 
lies in an unrepentant righteousness that knows not 
the sin for which it is responsible. 


Remorseful Repentance 


Sorrow or remorseful repentance for things we 
have done in the past, the sinfulness of which we 
now see, is something which must always be subse- 
quent to the sin itself. While, on the other hand, 
repentance for righteousness or for the unconscious 
sin of each moment for which we are nevertheless 
responsible is something which must necessarily be 
simultaneous with the act. In one case we repent 
for that which we have done; in the other we repent 
for that which we are doing. Ludicrous results and 
theoretical confusion always follow from any attempt 
to mix the two, as, for example, by trying to be 
sickly sorrowful for what we are now doing. George 
Bernard Shaw has spoken as follows of his father: 


“Now a convivial drunkard may be exhilarating 
in convivial company. Even a quarrelsome or 
boastful drunkard may be found entertaining by 
people who are not particular. But a miserable 
drunkard—and my father, in theory a teetotal- 
ler, was racked with shame and remorse even in 
his cups—is unbearable.””* 


If such remorse is the only kind of repentance, then 
Charles Clayton Morrison is right in saying that 
we cannot be repentant for what we are doing in 
wartime, but only for our part in the prior actions 
and failures that led to war. But the “mournful 





1 Hesketh Pearson: G.B.S.: A Full Length Portrait. N. Y.: 
Harpers, 1942, p. 5 (Italics mine). 





Christian warrior” of the Lutheran tradition, who 
repentantly fights the just war, is not one who is 
always blubbering over his gunpowder! Rather is 
he one whose permanent attitude of life is directed, 
not toward the righteousness of his act as itself 
sufficient to justify him, nor toward the unright- 
eousness of his act as sufficient to condemn him, 
but toward God, the Author and the Finisher of 
his faith. 


Just as futile as the effort to be contrite about 
those things we are now doing, is the effort at 
moral perfection which consists in the illusion that 
we can bring all our sins into the focus of conscious- 
ness and renounce them. Through infinitesimal 
distinctions of conscience this leads to withdrawal 
after withdrawal from what we are now doing, and 
to final despair. To quote again from Bernard 
Shaw, commenting upon a fellow-socialist who had 
resigned his seat in Parliament rather than com- 
promise his conscience: 

“When I think of my own unfortunate character, 
smirched with compromise, rotted with oppor- 
tunism, mildewed with expediency, blackened 
by ink contributed to Tory and Liberal news- 
papers, dragged through the mud of Borough 
Councils and Battersea elections, stretched out 
of shape with wire pulling, putrified by permea- 
tion, worn out by 25 years’ pushing to gain an 
inch here and straining to stem a backrush 
there, I do think Joe might have put up with 
just a speck or two on those white robes of his 
for the sake of the millions of poor devils who 
cannot afford any character at all because they 
have no friends in parliament. Oh, these moral 
dandies! these spiritual toffs! these superior 
persons! Who is Joe anyhow that he should not 
risk his soul occasionally like the rest of us.” 


This is the truth there is in Luther’s half-joking, 
half-serious remark to the rather enemic Melancthon, 
that Christianity is something which enables a man, 
when he must, to “sin bravely.” We cannot remorse- 
fully repent and put away from us all our sins, 
because this would mean ceasing to do what we are 
now doing; and this, however much we need to do 
it with regard to this or that particular action, is 
impossible with regard to all our actions, save by 
an act of renouncing life which is itself an act of life. 
We also sin, not knowing what we do, whenever 
we act at all; even when, as by a metaphor we say, 
we do good. 

More fundamental than sorrow for our past sins 
is a repentant faith which in acting nevertheless 
waits for the Lord to complete by His Divine Provi- 
dence the goodness of our finite actions, and which 
still trusts Him when in His Divine Judgment our 


2 Hesketh Pearson: G.B.S.: A Full Length Portrait. N. Y.: 
Harpers, 1942, p. 156. 


action is thwarted and rejected. If we are to be 
truly forgiven, truly the Father must forgive us. 


Action of God in History 


If the preceding analysis of human sin be true 
in indicating that we at every point in our righteous 
and unrighteous lives need to be saved by the grace 
of God, then, the one thing we know about the 
action of God in history is that it cannot be limited. 
Even though made in the interest of human freedom, 
any limitation upon the sphere of God’s activity in 
history is in reality a renunciation of the possibility 
of the only satisfactory human salvation. We can 
perhaps make ourselves righteous enough, but we 
cannot save our righteousness, because we always 
sin in trying to do so. 

Another conclusion of which we may be sure is 
that God does not in one act judge us and in another 
save us, in one age let loose his wrath upon us and in 
the next heal our sins along with our wounds. The 
judgment and grace of God are one as He is one, 
and as we are one in sin. God must judge and save 
us in the same historic act, because our sin and our 
righteousness are bound together. He saves us by 
judging and limiting us, and in thwarting us saves 
that which He wills. 

No finer interpretation of history has recently 
been formulated than certain paragraphs of Ray- 
mond Gram Swing’s news broadcast on New Year’s 
Eve. Reflecting on the year that had passed and 
the year that was to come, he said: 


“. . My own sense of the future, if I may speak 
subjectively, is somewhat fatalistic. We are now 
caught up in the stream of doing, and the stream 
is stronger than any individuals of today. For 
what is in this stream is our past—all of it, both 
strong and weak—and, coming now to the test, 
we ourselves cannot be sure how we as a nation 
shall perform. For better or worse, we are 
committed. An individual cannot foresee before 
his hour comes how he will act. A general, in 
the heat of a campaign, is submitted to the acid 
of the unknowable, and it eats away what is 
weak in his judgment and his character. And in 
the same way a nation goes to war with the 
stamina bred through generations, with the in- 
ventiveness of courageous spirits, with the capacity 
for work, with the ability to sacrifice, not any of 
them developed on the spur of the moment, but 
filling the reservoir of its accumulated character 
as a nation. No doubt sometimes you have won- 
dered whether the strong in us was going to be 
enough, and the weak in us was going to be too 
much, for us to triumph in this war and in the 
peace to come. Well, we can’t be sure. We are 
what we are, and we aren’t going to be better 
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now. And it is what we already have become 
that will carry us to the point we are destined to 
reach.” 


This is an introduction to a Christian understand- 
ing of history. It acknowledges the inexorable 
character of history, not only in regard to war itself, 
but also with regard to the way in which the war 
is conducted, and the outcome toward which it 
moves. Generalizing this statement backward, as 
perhaps Mr. Swing would not, it speaks to us of a 
necessity bearing upon and expressing itself in the 
actions of statesmen and diplomats in the events 
that led to war. And who can say that the public 
pressures and the spirit or character of the several 
nations, within the narrow limits of which the 
politicians acted, might themselves have been differ- 
ent, who can say this save by a mental act of erasing 
the past of any present moment and dreamily im- 
agining that moment to begin de novo? The Chris- 
tian recognizes the inexorable character of all his- 
tory, yet without seeing it as a fatalistic human 
process alone. 


The Christian accomplishes this by seeing history 
as both the judgment and grace of God. These two 
aspects of God’s action in history go together. For 
man to regard history as the sphere of God’s judg- 
ment while at the same time disputing the ground 
with God in claiming to initiate “gracious” or 
“saving” action, is fatal to any adequate under- 
standing of the human situation. On such a view, 
the “day of grace” is an “open season” for human 
activity, and this is sinned away before God steps in 
with His judgment to make history become inexor- 
able at a certain unpredictable moment. Aside from 
the fact that if man at any time must provide grace 
for himself, he is left with his deep, unconscious, and 
most persistent sin, this interpretation sees only some 
aspects of the inexorableness of the historical process. 
On both counts, then, in order to provide satisfac- 
tory salvation for human sin, and to read history 
aright, a more adequate Christian view looks upon 
the “day of grace” and the “day of judgment” as 
coinciding in every day of historical existence, and 
as being in both respects fundamentally the work of 
God, who is at once man’s Judge and Savior. 


By the action of God in history, the sinfulness of 
human actions is judged and corrected, and the 
goodness of human action saved and incorporated 
in the Divine Will. Since our judgment about what 
is good is always infected by our sinful righteous- 
ness, the act of God in history always has, in rela- 
tion even to the best of us, an aspect of “otherness,” 
of being beyond the good and evil of our own mixed, 
self-defensive human judgments. When we do think 
we know the will of God for our time, our wills are 
strengthened, either to do or not to do, by a course 


of events utterly beyond our control. After each 
event we must always confess that we have been 
acted upon more than we have acted, that we have 
been changed more than we have changed anything, 
and that the ideals with which we began have not 
been realized in reality so much as they have been 
transformed to accord more with reality. By grace 
are we saved! 


This Is My Body 


I was D-minus-3 Day aboard the ship going to 
Northern Africa, or, in the less cryptic language 
of the layman, it was three days before we were to 
assault the North African beaches. Like the days 
immediately preceding, this one was trying, for the 
men were tense with the expectant and uncertain 
fate of the coming days. Nerves were frayed. The 
men knew that their assault was the beginning of a 
great offensive. They knew that they dared not 
fail, that if they missed their cue, if they failed to 
do their job, the folks back home would become 
discouraged and the bright day of peace would be 
delayed for years. 


They were, of course, excellently trained. Months 
of back-breaking work both in the United States 
and in the United Kingdom had toughened their 
bodies and taught them the complicated ritual of 
assault. They had practised it often. In all sorts of 
weather and in differing moods they had climbed 
down the scrambling nets, hiked through sloppy, 
muggish roads, and played at being Commandos 
with all the grim determination of anticipated action. 
But now it all seemed different. It was grim, 
sober, real. 


Much was still to be done. The technical details 
of the assault needed to be made as nearly perfect 
as humanly possible. Gear had to be packed and 
repacked—the essential stuff placed in the right 
place for the proper order of debarking. Indeed, 
all the multitudinous details of the assault had to be 
cared for with a scholar’s exactitude and with an 
artist’s imagination. 

But this was not the Chaplain’s job. He was 
concerned with the men’s spiritual welfare. He 
knew that their spirits were depressed by the weight 
of strange compelling fears. They were tense from 
the penned-up shipboard life of the past weeks. Their 
hearts and minds were troubled. Thoughts of 
death, of sacrifice, of life after death, of God and 
His mercies arose in their minds. “Chaplain’s 
Troubles” appeared, for the men were bothered— 
some of them for the first time—by the problems of 
healthy religion. 


Aboard the ship church attendance had been 








good. Where a normal garrison Sunday had brought 
forty or fifty into the chapel—the men being free 
to come or go as they please—church services now 
were attracting men by the hundreds. The men 
showed vital interest in the ministrations of their 
Chaplain. They came with all sorts of problems— 
something which even the top sergeants could not 
ridicule ; they came for prayers, for counselling and 
for help. They asked him to write letters to their 
wives, mothers, sweethearts and friends “in case 
‘ees !” They gave him treasured momentoes: 
photos, letters, faded flowers in celephane cases, a 
piece of ribbon, to be sent home “in case.” One 
officer requested that all his things be buried with 
him “in case”! Indeed, the mood of the men was 
what the theologian might call “eschatological” — 
expectant of the end of their world and anticipatory 
of the last times. 

The Chaplain was aware of both the psychological 
and religious implications of their mood. He knew 
that only eternal verities could satisfy and comfort 
them. He knew, too, that there could be no substi- 
tute for symbolic presentation of the sacrifice of the 
Cross, so he announced that Holy Communion would 
be celebrated at four-thirty in the afternoon before 
the assault was to begin. Only the Communion 
service could symbolize the mood of the men, for 
only in this sacrament was there a presentation of 
suffering and sacrificial love. 


At four-thirty on a bleak, grim afternoon, four 
hundred men gathered in the lounge of a British 
passenger liner ploughing through a gray Mediter- 
ranean. The steward had improvised an altar from 
a spare table, covering it with white linen, and 
framed by both the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes. Four officers served as elders; one a Lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Navy, the great grandson of 
the most famous British novelist of the 19th Cen- 
tury ; the second was the ship’s Surgeon, a Scot from 
Aberdeen ; the third was an American Captain from 
Boston, Yankee and Unitarian; and the fourth was 
a Pennsylvanian, a graduate of West Point. 

The service began with music, softened subdued 
rendering of “Bread of the World in Mercy Broken.” 
The Chaplain began the Invitation to confession 
—‘If we say that we have no sin we deceive our- 
selves and the Lord is not with us; but if we 
confess our sins the Lord is gracious and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to grant us eternal life.” 

In quiet, sincere tones, the men prayed for for- 
giveness—“We have sinned against Thee in thought 
and word and deed. We have come short of thy 
glory ...in us there is no soundness nor health. . . 
forgive us, Oh Lord, and grant us thy peace.” 

The Chaplain absolved them in the name of 
Christ . . . “As many of you, therefore, beloved 


brethren, as truly repent of your sins, and call upon 


Jesus Christ to redeem you from all corruption, I 
announce and declare, by the authority and in the 
name of Christ, that your sins are forgiven in 
Heaven, according to his promise in the Gospel to 
all that repent and believe.” 


The Chaplain invited all who repented in sincerity 
and truth and with full purpose of new obedience to 
participate in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
He invited the sincere but he warned the insincere 
that by eating and drinking the symbols of the 
Lord’s body and blood they would bring damnation 
upon themselves. The communicants were invited, 
and the Chaplain turned to consecrate the elements. 
And, in the consecration, the Chaplain felt the 
mystical unity of the assembled group. As he read 
the words of consecration, a new spirit of devotion 
spread among the group: “The Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread, when he 
had given thanks, he break it and said: ‘This is my 
body which is broken for you: This do in remem- 
brance of me,’”’ and the wine: “After the same 
manner also he took the cup, when he had supped 
saying : “This cup is the New Testament of my blood, 
this do in remembrance of me.’ ” 


World-shaking words: “This is my body which is 
broken for you” . .. “This do in remembrance 
of me.” 


The service closed—quietly, almost in hushed 
silence. 


The preparations for the assault began. The ship 
was a busy, crazy mad-house—packing, checking, 
loading, cleaning, oiling. In the dark of night the 
ships were anchored. The assault parties boarded 
the boats and approached the beaches. The battle 
was engaged. 

Next day, after hectic hours, the casualties began 
to come in. Among those killed in action was the 
American Captain from Boston, the Yankee and 
Unitarian. He was buried tenderly in the sandy 
soil of North Africa. In his pocket, among his 
effects, was his Testament. At various dates he 
had underlined passages whose meaning he had 
discovered by experience. There was a slip of paper 
lying in at a certain passage, and a date was written 
on the margin. The date was November 7th, 1942. 
And the passage read: “This is my body, which is 
broken for you.” 

Joun JosEPH StTouprt, 
Chaplain, Army of the United States. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


American Legion Urges Deportation of Nisei 


The California state department of the American 
Legion is conducting a vigoro.s campaign for a policy 
of deporting persons of Japanese ancestry in the United 
States. The California State Commander declares: 

“If the American Legion has anything to do with it, 
we will put them away for keeps. The Japanese prob- 
lem is a racial one and will be until we solve it.” 

This policy is clearly in defiance of all American 
principles. In as far as American citizens are involved, 
it is unconstitutional. It is important for the churches 
to challenge such a promise conceived in the philosophy 
of our Nazi enemies. 


Church Conflict in Germany 


The monthly magazine of the Nydegg Reformed 
Church, Berne, for the month of January, 1943, contains 
an article on the Church conflict in Germany. After 
briefly recalling the chief phases of this conflict during 
the past ten years, the magazine says: 

“And today? We no longer hear anything about these 
things, and the impression might easily arise that the 
Church conflict is over. The impression would, how- 
ever, be false. The present silence about the German 
Church does not mean that peace has been concluded 
along the whole line between the National Socialist 
State and the Church on the occasion of the new world 
war. It only means that, on the one hand, the State 
has become more prudent in its attack and that, on the 
other hand, the Confessional Church has been deprived 
of almost all possibilities of making a public stand. The 
struggle is going on quietly. The well known Church 
leaders are no longer its champions—many of them 
have been deprived of any influence upon large groups 
by being forbidden to speak or travel. The main burden 
of the conflict now rests upon the shoulders of the 
leaders of each individual congregation. The essential 
thing now is to keep the Christian faith alive in every 
place, in every human life, over against the constantly 
growing influences of neo-paganism. Above all, young 
Christians must be given a spiritual equipment which 
makes them strong enough to resist the powerful sug- 
gestions of the national religion. The Gospel must be 
preached so clearly that the grave opposition between 
Christianity and the National Socialist philosophy be- 
comes clear even without any polemics. The congrega- 
tions must be built up in such a way as to be able to 
be a missionary center even without outward means of 
publicity. We must think of our German brothers and 
sisters, who are engaged every day in this conflict. 
They are the unknown soldiers of the Church militant. 
The fifteen pastors who are under arrest today, the 
many pastors and parish counsellors who are standing 
firm under the greatest pressure, the lonely men in the 
army who are not ashamed to be called Christians, all 
these are soldiers of Christ and are fighting for us too. 
It is our Christian duty to include them in our inter- 
cessions for the suffering Church throughout the world.” 

I. C. P. I. S. Geneva. 


Stalin, the Church, and the War 


The world press has already reported, on the basis 
of the Moscow Radio, the gifts of money sent to Stalin 
by the Orthodox Bishops of Moscow, Leningrad and 
Gorky for the defense of Soviet Russia. It can now 
be added that: 

“An evening broadcast from Moscow on February 
Ist included the quotation of a telegram from Stalin to 
Metropolitan Sergius saying he was personally deeply 
touched by the gifts of the Orthodox Church for the aid 
of the Red Army. The Orthodox Church is doing much 
to stimulate patriotic feeling and to aid the effort 
against the common enemy, said Stalin. 

“Tt was also announced that on the occasion of the 
liberation of Stalingrad, litanies of gratitude were said 
in all Moscow churches. On the occasion of the coming 
holiday of the Red Army all groups of the population, 
including the Church, are to participate.” 

This news shows that there is a movement towards 
a more positive relation between the Church and the 
Soviet State, in place of the hitherto completely negative 
relation, and that thus a certain freedom of movement 
has been allowed to the Church. It also, however, 
raises the question how far the Church is thus being 
exposed to the danger of becoming dependent upon the 
State, because hitherto the Orthodox Church, on the 
basis of its essential structure, could not, and in fact 
never did, give money to strengthen an army. 

On the other hand, the Neue Ziircher Zeitung of 
February 7th, in a long article on “Stalin and the Rus- 
sian Church,” makes the following comment: 

“Sceptics might of course regard the collection which 
Metropolitan Sergius has now arranged on behalf of 
the army as a diplomatic move by which this subtle 
prince of the Church desires to purchase the favor of 
the omnipotent dictator. But even if such opportunistic 
considerations may have played their part in Sergius’ 
decision, yet his act may for him and the Orthodox 
authorities have been an honest declaration of solidarity, 
by which the Soviet Government was to be given to 
understand that the Church now welcomes it as a truly 
national government and, despite the oppositions in 
their outlook on the world, regards it as its duty to 
cooperate under Stalin’s leadership in the fight of the 
Russian nation against its external enemy.” 

I. C. P. I. S. Geneva. 


The Situation of the Churches in Hungary 


A correspondent writes: The churches in Hungary 
are able to live and work with almost entire freedom. 
In its reorganization of society, youth and social work, 
the State constantly expresses its desire to collaborate 
with the churches and often works through them. The 
heads of the State emphasize that they desire to act only 
on the basis of Christian morality. The leader of the 
organization for the pre-military instruction of youth 
began his work by offering the churches the possibility 
of sending youth leaders to take charge of the young 
people undergoing this instruction for one hour every 
week. In this way the Church has been able to reach 
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social groups with which it had lost contact for many 
years. These youth leaders employ the methods of the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., Scouts, Soli Deo Gloria 
Movement. On the occasion of the Conference of 
European Youth held at Vienna, the chief of Hungarian 
pre-military instruction, in agreement with the Fins, 
Italians, Spaniards, etc., and despite the resistance of 
the Hitlerjugend, declared that the only possible basis 
for the education of youth is Christian morality. ... 

The churches are making no concessions in the Jewish 
question. No difficulties are made about the conversion 
of Jews. Some pastors devote themselves entirely to 
Jewish mission work. Jews who were converted shortly 
after the recent laws, and who are therefore still re- 
garded as members of the Jewish race, have been able 
without any difficulty to remain church members, elders, 
pastors, etc. At the time when the social legislation 
regarding the Jews was being discussed, the leaders of 
the Catholic and Protestant Churches constantly empha- 
sized the human dignity of every human being as a 
creature of God... . 

I. C. P. I. S. Geneva. 


Roman Catholic Revival 


The Swiss Roman Catholic newspaper Kirchenzeitung 
published a report entitled “Religion in the New Spain,” 
which shows the extent to which the new Spain is again 
becoming Catholic. This is being expressed, for in- 
stance, in the reform of the educational system which is 
crowned by the foundation of the new Papal University 
in Salamanca. The government procured permission 
from the Pope to found a papal University with a 
theological faculty, and granted it a yearly subvention 
of 2,000,000 Pesetas. 

I. C. P. I. S. Geneva. 
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Senate Resolution for the Organization of the 
United Nations 


The Conference on War and Peace, recently organ- 
ized under the chairmanship of Bishop McConnell, is 
giving strong support to the “Four Senators’ Resolu- 
tion” which has been introduced into the Senate by two 
Republicans, Senators Joseph H. Ball and Harold H. 
Burton, and two Democrats, Senators Carl A. Hatch 
and Lister Hill. Many other religious organizations are 
taking similar action. It is widely believed that the 
passage of this resolution in the United States Senate 
would do much to commit our nation to the principle of 
accepting its responsibility for world community and to 
alay the apprehension of other nations that we may fail 
them after the war. The proposed resolution is as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That the Senate advises that the United 
States take the initiative in calling meetings of repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations for the purpose of 
forming an organization of the United Nations with 
specific and limited authority: 

“(1) To assist in co-ordinating and fully utilizing 
the military and economic resources of all member 
nations in the prosecution of the war against the Axis. 

“(2) To establish temporary administrations for 
Axis-controlled areas of the world as these are occupied 
by United Nations forces, until such time as permanent 
governments can be established. 

“(3) To administer relief and assistance in economic 
rehabilitation in territories of member nations needing 
such aid and in Axis territory occupied by United 
Nations forces. 

“(4) To establish procedures and machinery for 
peaceful settlement of disputes and disagreements be- 
tween nations. 

“(5) To provide for the assembly and maintenance 
of a United Nations military force and to suppress by 
immediate use of such force any future attempt at mili- 
tary aggression by any nation. 

“That the Senate further advises that any establish- 
ment of such United Nations organization provide 
machinery for its modification, for the delegation of 
additional specific and limited functions to such organi- 
zation, and for admission of other nations to member- 
ship, and that member nations should commit themselves 
to seek no territorial aggrandizement.” 


Christian Solidarity with the Baltic States 


The Anglo-Scandinavian Fellowship in Great Britain 
has just admitted to its membership representatives of 
the Baltic States, who hitherto had remained outside. 
A meeting of this Fellowship recently took place at the 
Latvian Legation in London. During it, the Latvian 
Minister recalled that 70% of the population of his 
country are Protestants. “This demonstration,” writes 
the London correspondent of the Semeur Vaudois, 
“proves that the Christians of Great Britain are not 
sacrificing their convictions to the political necessities 
of the moment.” I. C. P. I. S. Geneva. 
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